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Opera and the Art of Singing.* 
BY CARL GLOGGNER CASTELLI. 
{Continued from page 10.} 


II. 


The controversy of the “Gluck-ists and Pic- 
cin-ists,” the war between Ideality and Realism, 
between Art and Virtuosity in Opera, did not, 
as a question of principles, come to an end with 
the lives of the two rivals. What concessions 
even Mozart had to make to the taste of his time, 
to the demands of his singers, who cared too little 
for the dignity of Art to serve it at the expense 
of virtuosity, is well enough known from his ope- 
ras. Through the greater part of the Rossini 
period (1807—1819-25) Spontini kept the stage, 
who, in simple treatment of the voices and truth 
of expression, had taken Gluck for his model. 
But neither the sovereign protection of the em- 
press Josephine, and later that of Frederic Wil- 
liam III., nor the astonishment of the musical 
world, availed to win the victory for his brilliant 
music from Rossini’s muse. Weber's success in 
Germany and England contributed essentially to 
pave the way for a more ideal tendency; in 
France his “Freyschiitz” was not quite under- 
stood, nor is it yet under the name of “Robin des 
Bois.” 

The reign of the Italians on both sides of the 
Rhine was first overcome by the appearance of 
MEYERBEER. For the history of Opera as well 
as of singing, Meyerbeer’s appearance forms a 
decisive chapter. From this time onward we see 
the importance of the Italian Opera gradually 
step into the background, its very works, one 
after another, vanish from the repertoire. The 
number of operas of Rossini, Bellini and Donizet- 
ti (originally more than a hundred) which are 
performed now-a-days, has melted away to com- 
paratively a few. Verdi has never been able to 
quite make his way in Germany and France, and 
of his many operas only the Trevatore has kept 
its place upon the repertoire. But the Italian 
school of singing, the cultivation of the instru- 
ment, such as Rossini sought and found it for the 
performance of his operas, has nearly vanished. 
Just as fast as Rossini’s Operas (of the period be- 
fore “Tell”) became forgotten, was the Method 
also lost which was peculiar to the singers of that 
epoch. What we still hear of it, is either decay- 
ing relics of that great school, or single epheme- 
ral manifestations. Even in Italy the perform- 
ances of Rossini’s operas are. no longer every day 
occurrences. The great public finds no longer 
any relish in them; and the singers, who have 
been formed in the school of Verdi's later style, 
for the most part cannot sing them. Verdi has 
crowded out the “Swan of Pesaro” in Italy ; he 
is the Italian Meyerbeer. The loss thereby to 
the art of singing in Italy, is analogous to the in- 
fluence which Meyerbeer’s operas have exerted 
on this art on this side of the Alps. 


To be able truly to appreciate the Italian art 











* Translated, for this Journal, from the Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt (Leipzig). 











of song, one must have heard Italian operas sung 
by Italian singers, particularly those of the Ros- 
sini period. 

When Rossini began to develope his peculiar 
style, which gives the singer opportunity to make 
all the excellencies of a well cultivated instru- 
ment available, voices were raised against him 
even in Italy. The complaint was made that, 
instead of taking his predecessors, Cimarosa, Zin- 
garelli, &c., for his models, and letting the singer 
produce his effect through the beauty of a sus- 
tained tone, he has turned the human voice into 
an instrument and destroyed the natural power 
of tone. If we compare Rossini’s demands upon 
the singers with the style of the older Italian op- 
era, if we consult the traditions which have come 
down to us from that epoch, it will become clear 
enough to us, that the charm felt in the fulness 
and power of the human organ in its highest de- 
velopment kas been perceptibly weakened by 
Rossini, in ordgr to make room for a more one- 
sided culture of mere technical facility. To be 
sure, the older Italian singers trained themselves 
to a facility in passages, which scarcely fell short 
of that of the newer singers of the Rossini school. 
But their chief aim was the tone itself, and the 
effect produced upon the hearers "purely by this. 
What we read of the formation of the tone, the 
cultivation of the breath, the flexibility of the 
voice, in the singers of that time, judged by our 
present ideas, sounds almost fabulous. The sing- 
er Ferri, for‘example, who died in 1710, is said 
to have possessed such a control over his voice, 
that in the delivery of passages of feeling he ac- 
tually thrilled his hearers. Yet at the same time 
he had developed his technical facility to such a 
degree, that he executed ‘consecutive trills, for 
instance, through two octaves, up and down, in 
one breath,—such passages requiring fifty seconds 
time.—Similar things are told of Sassaroli, so- 
prano castrato of the King of Saxony, who sang 
as late as 1820 in a musical festival at Gorlitz. 
Farinelli (died 1782) executed in one breath 
passages requiring fifty secondstime. Moreover, 
it is said that he could increase his tone to such a 
degree of strength, that it completely covered up 
the sound of a triumpet. 

It is known that the famous masters of that 
great Italian period of song, such as Bernachi, 
Pistochi, Porpora, &c., regarded the study of tone, 
and the control of it through all the phases of 
emotion, as the foundation of the art of singing, 
and that they based the entire study upon that. 
If at the same time the instrument, as such, was 
brought to the highest perfection of flexibility, it 
was not at all at the expense of power and ful- 
ness in the organ, which had been gradually 
built up by the thorough study, through a long 
period, of the tone itself. On the contrary it lay 
in the whole character of that school to give the 
voice the highest possible development on this 
side also, and at the same time the most perfect 
self-control. 

If the old Italians considered the expressive 
power of tone as the main thing, and used the 





highest technical facility as something sthetical- 
ly legitimate to the human instrument by way of 
artificial frame or setting; in the Rossini school 
the art of embellishments has placed itself in the 
foreground, and crowded out the sustained Can- 
tabile, and its effect in and through itself, by a 
wealth of passages, frequently not calculated to 
lend greater art and sharpness to the dramatic 
expression, but which seem for the most part 
merely intended to give the singer opportunity 
tojshow the astonishing flexibility of his throat. 
Not without reason therefore has it been said, 
that most of Rossini’s operas are concert operas. 
As such, this kind of opera, however, has outlived 
itself, and so has this kind of virtuosity in gen- 
eral ; and it has come to pass that we can only 
enjoy the operas of that epoch relatively, at the 
most, When a performance of them gives us an 
opportunity of admiring one of the distinguished 
singers of that school, who are becoming every 


day more rare. 
[To be Continued.] 





Bach’s Passion-Music at Westminster 
Abbey. 


[From the London Daily News, April 7.] 


This great work —analogous in sublimity and 
grandeur to Handel's Messiah—was heard last 
evening for the first time in this country accord- 
ing to its original and proper purpose ; as a por- 
tion of a religious celebration of the most solemn 
occasion in the Christian year. The special ser- 
vice held in the Nave of Westminster Abbey in- 
cluded Bach’s music, or rather selected portions 
thereof preceded by the commencing prayers of 
the evening service (read by the Rev. Flood 
Jones, Minor Canon) ; the two parts being divi- 
ded, as intended, by a sermon special to the oc- 
casion—in this instance preached by the Very 
Reverend the Dean. 

Of the characteristics of Bach’s Passion-Music 
to the text of St. Matthew (one of several simi- 
lar works by him); of its sublime grandeur in 
conception, and gigantic power and science in 
execution, we have more than once spoken, and 
may therefore now dispense with lengthened no- 
tice. It is but just, however, to recall attention 
to the fact that the first efficient performance of 
the “Passion-Music” in this country was at the 
sixth of last year’s series of Oratorio Concerts, 
in April, under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Barnby, by whose fine choir the noble choruses 
were sung with grand effect. Its first public 
hearing in England was due, many years since, 
to the defunct Bach Society, and the exertions of 
its president, now Sir Sterndale Bennett; but, 
from various causes, the arrangements and prep- 
arations were then insufficient. Last year’s 
special performance was given in Exeter-hall, 
and produced so profound an impression that the 
work was repeated in February this year at St. 
James’s-hall, the usual locale of the Oratorio Con- 
certs. On both occasions one of the finest cho- 
ruses, “OQ man, thy heavy sin lament” (“O 
mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross”), which 
closes the first part, was omitted, from an impres- 
sion (we believe) that, following close after the 
highly dramatic choral movement, “Have light- 
nings and thunders,” its serious and penitential 
tone would have formed an anti-climax when de- 
prived of its proper sequel—the sermon applica- 
ble to the occasion, by which the first and second . 
parts of the music are intended to be separated 
in church use. It is to be regretted that this 
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omis-ion was again made last night, as the calm 
and solemn expression of the chorus is well cal- 
culated (and doubtless intended) to prepare the 
congregation for the dis-ourse which follows. 


The sermon was preached by the Dean of 
Westminster, who took for his text the 12th 
Chapter of the Gospel of St. John—“I, if I be 
lified up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” After remarking that the Evangelist here 
spoke of the death of the cross, and the spectacle 
which it presented of humiliation and of glory, of 
moving tenderness and of awful majesty, the 
Dean said those words, like many others which 
occurred in the Gospels, rose high above their 
outward signification. They expressed, when 
considered truly, how the passion of Christ, be- 
yond any other scene upon earth, combined these 
two great characteristics—on the one hand, ele- 
vat'on above all that is vulgar, poor, base, mean, 
ordinary, commonplace, earthly ; on the other 
hand, the attraction of the best and deepest feel- 
ings, not only to one class of mind and heart, but 
to all. Christ was “lifted” above the earth. The 
eross and the crucified had no relation with sel- 
fish pa:sions, with worldly policy, with ecclesias- 
tical forms, with petty quarrels, with false decla- 
rations, with narrow fanaticism, with fierce con- 
troversy. It might be questioned how far the 
leading minds of poetry, philosophy, and’ history 
had yet rendered their full tribute to the sublim- 
ity of what one of themselves in one of his great 
works had called “the Divine depth of sorrow.” 
But as respected the arts, there could be no 
doubt that they had lifted up that sacred figure 
to the highest pinnacle to which they themselves 
could reach. Reser had the g: nius of the paint- 
er soared to a higher point than when it present- 
ed to the admiration of every age the likeness of 
the heavenly babe in his mother’s arms, his coun- 
tenance already kindling with the prospect of the 
death conflict, or the Master at the Parting Sup- 
per, or the solemn spectacle of Calvary. And 
so, in like manner, the highest elevation attained 
by music had been in those marvellous creations 
of sound in which it had labored to convey through 
the listening ear to the listening soul the holy 
thoughts, and the blessed memories, and the 
colossal greatness, of that wondrous scene which 
lifted those strains above themselves, because it 
was itself lifted above the world by its own in- 
trinsic divinity. “The effort of musical genius to 
represent the sacred story was one means of ad- 
vancing religion which in the present state of 
Christendom seemed especially vouchsafed to 
them for that purpose. In proportion as the 
Christian religion had become more spiritual men 
had shrank from those processions and sensual 
images which in Southern countries had been and 
were still used at that season. But the divine 
faculty of song and music was by universal con- 
sent the most ethereal, the least material of all 
imaginations or :epresentations, in its full devel- 
opment the pure creation of modern times, the 
especial product of the Reformation, the darling 
offspring of the great German race, which had 
been for many generations the first in conscien- 
tious and truthful learning, as it was now in force 
of arms and in energy of will. There it was that 
out ofthe depth of the despised 18th century, 
under the guidance of a pious Lutheran pastor, 
that noble music which they were that night hear- 
ing was called into existence to stimulate the de- 
votion of the people to the faith and the spirit of 
Luther. Through him the rising genius of Se- 
bastian Bach was encouraged to undertake the 
lofty mission of rousing his countrymen to the 
worthy celebration of the dying love of their Di- 
vine eemer, the reasonable worship of their 
Heavenly Father, “in spirit and in trath.” This 
was the true Protestant commemoration of Good 
Friday ; this, he would fain hope, was the frame 
of mind in which those who had lent themselves 
to that good work now offered their best faculties 
to the highest of causes—the increase of a true, 
sober, manly sense of spiritual religion ; this was 
the frame of mind in which he trusted those who 
were there, had listened, and would listen, to the 
most solemn of all words represented in the most 
vivid and wost touching form that human_ inspi- 
ration had produced. The remainder of the ser- 





mon consisted of a practical application of the 
text in connection with the occasion. 

Besides the chorus above specified, many other 
numbers were omitted; some justification for 
which may be found in the fact that the service, 
which began at seven o'clock, did not terminate 
until very nearly ten. The choruses, and espec- 
ially the sublime Lutheran chorales (unaccompa- 
nied), were very finely sung by a chorus com- 
prising many members of Mr. Barnby’s Choir, in 
addition to that of the Abbey, with reinforce- 
ments from various sources, including choristers 
from the Chapel Royal, the Temple Church, 
Windsor, Eton, Rochester, &c., the treble parts 
sung entirely by boys, and all having been array- 
ed in surplices. The soprano and contralto solos 
were extremely well sung by Master Hildersley, 
of the Temple, and Master Coward, of the Chapel 
Royal, their prominent pieces having been the 
air of the former, “Although mine eyes with tears 
o’erflow ;” and that of the latter (with the elabo- 
rate violin obbligato well played by Mr. Pollit- 
zer), Have mercy upon me, O Lord.” The im- 
portant tenor recitatives were sung by Mr. Cum- 
mings, as at the two previous performances re- 
ferred to; and again his delivery of the phrase, 
“And he went out and wept bitterly,” was one of 
the most impressive passages in the solo music. 
The principal bass solos were assigned to Mr. L. 
Thomas, who gave the recitatives and the air, 
*’T was in the cool of eventide,” with much ear- 
nestness. The sublime final dirge, for outs: 
chorus, “In tears of grief.” was followed by the 
blessing delivered by the Dean; and thus closed 
an event of special interest as recognizing among 
us the importance of music as a portion of reiiy- 
ious worship. The orchestral arrangements 
were similar to those of the performance in Feb- 
ruary, some featurés in which, including occasion- 
al use of the drums, as we then mentioned, were 
derived from the modernized score of Robert 
Franz. The instrumentalists and choristers were 
ranged in ascending rows on each side of the 
organ screen—that instrument having been very 
efficiently used generally, and especially in ac- 
companying the recitatives by Mr. Jekyil, assis- 
tant organist of Westminster Abbey. Mr. Joseph 
Barnby conducted. The effect of the whole ser- 
Vice, amid the solemn surroundings of the build- 
ing and in association with the awful occasion 
commemorated, will not soon be forgotten by 
those who attended it. Long before the com- 
mencement the nave was crowded to excess, and 
even other parts of the building, where hearing 
was difficult, were thronged by many who had 
been unable to gain nearer approach. 





Music in our Public Schools. 


A Paper Read at the Meeting of the American Social 
Science Association, April 3, 1871, by Dr. J. Baxter 
Upham. 


In scordance with the request of this Association, I 
will sate, very briefly, my views as to the practica- 
bility of some easy and inexpensive plan of elemen- 
tary instruction in music, which might be readily 
engrafted upon the system of Common School Eda- 
cation, as we find it in New England and in many 
other sections of our country. As to the benefit of 
such instruction,—if properly carried out,—its agency 
in the formation of avefined and melodious speech, 
its efficiency as a means of recreation and of disci- 
pline in the school room and its humanizing influence 
upon both teacher and pupil, the best educators in 
other countries and our own are now agreed. The 
almost universal ability of children of the school age 
to appreciate the sounds of the seale, and acquire 
some knowledge of music in its simpler forms, has 
been’abundantly proved. Said Mr. Shelton, a late™ 
master of the Hancock Grammar School, speaking 
upon this point: “In my school of about 1000 girls 
less than a dozen were unfitted, from all causes, for 
attaining to a fair degree of success in this department 
of culture.” This was before the introduction of 
music as a required study in our primary schools. 
Very recently the question was tested in the primary 
and younger classes of the grammar department in 
the Boston schools, by a delegation of the committee 
on education from the State Legislature. The result 
showed that in the lowest primary classes of about 
40 pupils, whose average age was 54 years, some half 
dozen pupils were found who could not sing in time. 
As you proceeded upward in the school these in- 





stances hecame less frequent ; and when the second 
vear of the grammar course was reached, in a class 
of 108 pupils of the average age of 12 to 13 vears, not 
a single discordant voice could be found Mr. Mason 
assures me that he is accusiomed to disregard these 
exceptional cases among the smaller children and to 
require them to participate in the musical exercises 
with the others, feeling contident that the voice and 
ear of such delinquents will be brought up to the 
standard in due time. 

Withont disenssing the many interesting bearings 
of my subject in an artistic sense, I will come at once 
to the practical issue. Can music, in its elementary 
and simpler forms, be generally tanght in the com- 
mon schools of our lanl? Can it be taught effectn- 
ally and at the same time economically ? and if so, 
how can it he done ? 

In reply to the first two branches of this enquiry 
T say unhesitatingly, ves. It ean be tanght as uni- 
versally and as effectually as reading, writing, ‘geog- 
raphy or arithmetic. For proof of this it is only 
necessary to drop in at any of the public schools in 
Boston, in Salem, in Lowell and some other of the 
larger towns in this Commonwealth, and examine the 
pupils in musie and the other studies [ have named 
(so far as they have been pursued), and the proficien- 
cy of the pupils in music will be found as good as in 
anything else. That it can be’ tanght as economi- 
cally as the other branches will appear when I state 
that the cost per scholar need not be greater than the 
price of the text book which is required in reading, 
in writing, in geography or arithmetic ; the only con 
dition for this economy being, as I shall state more 
particularly futher on, that a town or group of 
towns shall be large enough to allow the employment, 
at a reasonable salary, of a person competent to set 
in operation and generally to direct the plan of mu- 
sical instruction. 

In answer to the latter part of the enquiry—How 
can these results be attained ?—I will attempt to de- 
scribe, in a few words, the plan of musical instruction, 
as at present carried on in the public schools of this 
city, it being allowed upon competent and impartial 
testimony that the plan as here adopted is, on the 
whole, satisfactory and successful. 

The chief points of this plan have been briefly and 
correctly stated by Mr. Philbrick in his last semi-an- 
nual report to the School Board. “On entering the 
primary school at five years of age,” says the report, 
“the child is at once tanght to prodace musical 
sounds and to sing little pieces adapted to his capac- 
ity. From this point the course of musical instrac- 
tion is continued by an easy and just gradation all 
the way up throngh the ‘primary, grammar and high 
schools.” ‘There are two features of the system,” 
continues Mr. Philbrick, “which produce a strong 
impression upon the minds of competent visitors from 
other States and countries,—the thorough scientific 
training imparted to the pupils, and the provision 
reqniring the instruction to be given mainly by the 
regular school teachers, aided and superintended by a 
limited corps of professional teachers of music ” 

At first but very little is done with text-books. A 
black-board, a piece of chalk anda pointer are the 
implements mostly required. Very soon a series of 
charts is had recourse to by which the teacher fixes 
the attention of the pupil upon the signs and charac- 
ters employed in musical notation, and leads him by 
gentle and progressive stages up to the point at which 
it is as easy for him to read at sight and express in 
singing tones a musical phrase upon the staff as to 
understand and articulate in words a paragraph in 
his School reader. 

The organization of the musical department of the 
Boston public schools is now as follows : 

The general control and supervision of the whole 
plan of musical in$traction rests upon one responsible 
head, who is called the Supervisor of Musical Instruc- 
tion in the Boston Public Schools, &c., whose duty 
it is to exercise a similar care and responsibility over 
the whole musical department of our educational 
system to that now exercised by the master of & 
grammar school over the various classes in the dis- 
trict under his charge. He is at the same time teach- 
er of music in the High Schools. The grammar 
department, which, under the new arrangement in 
gradation, consists of six cl in each school, is 
under the charge of three professional teachers of 
music, each of whom is responsible for the teaching in 
two of the classes of the same grade in all the schools 
of the city, with the exception of those in the newly 
annexed district of Dorchester. The primary schools 
are in like manner placed under the charge of one 
professional teacher, with the exception of Dorches- 
ter, as before mentioned. In this last named district 
all the classes of the primary and grammar depart- 
ments are for the present under the general charge of 
a single professional teacher ; this provision is only 
temporary, it being intended another year to merge 
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these schools in the Boston organization. All the 
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officers and teachers above alluded to are subject to 
the executive authority of the Standing Committee 
on Masic, who derive their power from the Sc.ool 
Board. 

Ten minutes in each session in the primary schools 
and fifteen minutes each day in the lower classes of 
the grammar schools are required to be devoted to 
instruction in music by the regular teachers of the 
schools. The Ist and 2nd classes of the grammar 
department devote one half hour each week to this 
study, under the personal instruction of the profes- 
sional teacher, and it is hoped that the Board will 
allow the farther provision that ten minutes each day 
shall be given to such instruction by the regular 
teachers in these classes, in like manner as in the 
classes of a lower grade. In the high school a speci- 
tied number of hours each week is given to this study 
under the personal tuition af the professional teacher, 
and, in addition, in the Girls’ High and Normal 
School such instruction is required to he given as 
shall qualify the pupils to teach in their turn . this 
branch of stidy in our common schools. 

The number af pupils whose musical instruction is 
under the general charge of the various professional 
teachers may be stated as follows : 

In the primary schools, under Mr. Mason.........14.387 

In the two lo ver classes of the grammar depart- 


ment, under Mr. Alexander. ......+....0.00-005 7.914 
Tn the tv o mi tdle classes, under Me Holt......... 4.511 
In the tv 0 upper classes, under Mr Sharland..... 2.428 
In the high sch ols. under Mr. Kichberg.......... 1.355 


Besides which there are in the primary and gram- 

mar schevis in the Dorchester District, under Mr. 

Wilde. ...seceeee orecee Oe er eeeesersceseses cesar - 1.978 
—this in August, 1870. 

A definitely arranged programme of the course of 
instruction, so far as the primary schools are con- 
cerned, has been adopted and printed in the rules and 
regulations, and a similar programme is in progress 
for the grammar schools. Pianos, the best of their 
kind, have been placed in the high and grammar 
school-houses, ard to a cdnSiderable extent, in the 
properly graded groups of the primary schools ; which 
pianos are required to be kept in order and in tune, 
and to be used as a/ds to, not as substitutes for, musi- 
cal instruction. The rooms without pianos are beirfg 
supplied with a ¢imple pitch pipe, which can be made 
- give any sound of the middle octave in the treble 
clef. , 
An important point has recently been made in the 
establishment of classes for normal instruction in mu- 
sic among the teachers of all the schools, which is 
being carried out more or less faithfully by the pro- 
fessional teachers. 

A combination of vocal and physical training, in 
connection with their musical tuition, has been de- 
vised for the younger pupils by the joint effort of the 
teachers of vocal and physical cultare and of music. 
This proper training of the voice, it has been well 
remarked, is the best possible preparation for singing. 
A systematic and progressive course of musical in- 
struction is thus given to all the pupils of the public 
schools in the city of Boston, except the hoys of the 
Latin and English High Schools, where the plan is 
not yet fully in operation, commencing with the 
children of 5 or 6 years of age, when they first enter 
the primary school-room, and ending with the highest 
class of the pupils of the Girl's High and Normal 
School, who are themselves preparing to become 
teachers in their turn. 

Let us go over this method of instruction in some- 
what of detail. And T will confine your attention 
more particularly to the stages of instruction during 
the period of primary and the lower half of the gram- 
mar school pupilage, 7. e. a period extending from the 
age of 5 to about 12 or 13 years, this being the com- 
pass within which the large majority of the children 
atiending our public schools may be found, and, to 
my mind, by far the most important age for public 
musical instraction. ~ 

The fir attempt of the teacher is to gain the 
attention of the children by singing to them some 
easy melodic phrase within the range adapted to their 
Voices and asking them to repeat it after him—to 
imitate the sounds he has given them, in their proper 
order. This, after a few trials, the majority of the 
class will do. Some ten or fifteen minutes is spent 
in this way and they have taken their first lesson in 
music, It is purely a matter of rote singing, of the 
easiest and simplest kind. The interest of the chil- 
dren is excited, their attention aroused, their appre- 
— of musical sounds for the first time perhaps 
se a A few lessons are given in this way at 

Bat true rote singing, as Mr. Mason has happil 
expressed it, is “a very different thing from the ordi- 
nary ‘hap-hazard’ singing we too often find in our 
Sunday schools and in common schools where no 
regular instruction in music is given.” It is an ap- 
peal to the imitative faculty, which young children 
possess in so great a degree of perfection ;—and 














hence the utmost care should be taken that the exam- 
ple be a proper model for imitation as regards method 
and style and purity and correctness of tone, even in 
the utterance of the simplest musical phrase. These 
preliminary rote lessons should therefore be given, 
when possible, by the professional teacher himself. 
And they must needs be few and not long continued. 

Even at this early stage in the musical instruction 
great attention is given to the formation of a proper 
quality of voice. The difference between a good and 
bad quality is illustrated by examples. The child is 
called upon to use a smooth and pleasant intonation 
in speaking, in reading, in recitation and in singing. 
Above all, he is taught to avoid a noisy use of the 
voice. 

As preliminary to the exercise of the voice in sing- 
ing—and it applies to reading as well—the young 
children are trained in the following points : 

A proper position of the body. 

Right management of the breath. 

A good quality of utterance. as just mentioned. 
A correct sound of the vowels. 

A good articulation. 

Intelligent expression. 

Care, too, is to be taken in the singing exercises of 
young children that a too great compass be not at- 
tempted. The child is allowed to sing only in the 
middle register or where he makes the tones with the 
least effort. Commencing our instruction with the 
rote singing, as already stated, the first five sounds 
of the G scale are only attempted at the outset. Even 
within this range many of the best juvenile songs 
may be found. After the voice has been well prac- 
tixed in this compass it may be extended upward and 
downward to a judicious extent, taking care not to 
strain the voice in the least degree. 

The pitch and compass of the voice having thus 
been attenddd to, musical phrases of easy rhythmical 
structure are next taught in double and in triple time, 
the rote method still being used. Various devices 
are resorted to to attract and keep the attention of the 
child to the lesson, (i. e., marking the movement by 
a curve upon the blackboard, holding up the hand 
and pointing out the motives, sections and phrases 
upon the fingers in turn, &c., &.) At this stage 
musical notation in its simplest form is begun. The 
teacher explains—gives examples which the pupil is 
required to imitate. With all these, practical exer- 
cises upon the sounds of the scale are intermingled. 

In the second year of primary instruction the pupil 
is taught to know the different kinds of notes and 
rests, to understand ‘the nature of quadruple and 
sextuple time and the manner of beating the same, 
the accentuation as applied to music, ete. He is also 
mildly indoctrinated into the mysteries of the chro- 
matic scale, so far as the simple changes from the 
natural into the keys of G and F major is concerned. 

In the third and last year of primary instruction 
he is taught to describe by its intervals the major 
diatonic scale, &c., ; 
[Conclusion next time.] 


Music and Statuary in Our Public Schools. 
DEDICATION OF A NEW BUILDING. 
{From the Boston Daily Advertiser, April 20]. 


The new building of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, the largest and finest public school building 
in this country, located between Pembroke and New- 
ton streets, was dedicated yesterday, with exercises in 
the usual form, but of unusual interest. At ten 
o’clock a large audience assembled in the school hall, 
where the young ladies of the school were also gath- 
ered. They sat in a body at the left side of the hall, 
and under the direction of Mr. Jalius Eichberg sang 
during the morning several difficult selections from 
the works of the masters. Mr. Sharland assisted at 
the piano, and with the aid of a large orchestra Mr. 
Eichberg succeeded in furnishing the best music ever 
heard at a school dedication in this city. “The 
March of Priests” from Athalie was performed as a 
prelude, after which the Rev. Warren Cudworth read 
from the Scriptures and offered prayer. 
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TRANSFER OF THE KEYS. 


Alderman J. E. Jenkins, in behalf of the city gov- 
ernment, then addressed Mayor Gaston, the president 
of the school committee, as follows :— 

Mr. Mayor:—As chairman of the committee on public 
buildings, it is my simple duty, as well as pleasure, to surren- 
der to you the keys of this noble edifice, which has been erect- 
ed and furnished at a cost of $308,000. This is avery large 
sum to expend on one building, Iam aware, but it must be 
remembered that this is a very large structure, I am told 
the largest free public schoolhouse in the world. Then why 
may we not look for results commensurate with its cost and 
size? It surely has been erected at the proper time, for edu- 
cation has become a political ity. Your ittee de- 
sire me to say that they consider this a thorough building in 





every particular, and in their judgment much credit is due to 
the architect and builders, as well as to our efficient enperin- 
tendent. 





REMARKS OF MAYOR GASTON. 


His Honor, Mayor Gaston, in receiving the keys, said :— 
“In behalf of the school committee, I accept from the city gov- 
ernment, which you to-day represent, this beautiful and ele- 
gant structure, for the purpose of dedicating it to the great 
use for which it is designed. The contribution of so expen- 
sive and elegant an edifice to the causeof learning in this city 
is faithful testimony that Boston remains true to her tradi- 
tions and history, and that she still believes that in the cause 
of popular education she can spend her money freely and yet 
not unwisely. [(Applause.] While such a spirit shall prevail 
in your counsels her safety and honor will be assured. We 
accept this beautiful gift with the same spirit of satisfaction 
and pride with which it is offered. 

Turning to the Rev. Henry Burroughs, the chairman of the 
Normal school committee, His Honor said: “I will now with 
pleasure transfer the keys of this building to you, and by this 
act dedicate it to the great charge which you and your associ- 
ates have been selected to guide. It requires no spirit of 
prophecy to see that under your wise direction there shall 
proceed from this building influences which shall not only 
elevate the city but the State at large. The trust which is 
implied in the delivery of these keys I now give to you, with 
the full assurance that it will be executed with fidelity.”’ [Ap- 
plause.] 

- ADDRESS OF MR. BURROUGHS. 


Mr. Mayor :—In behalf of the committee on the girls’ high 
and normal school, I accept the trust, of which these keys 
are the emblem, with a deep sense of our responsibility to the 
citizens who maintain this school and to the parents of the 
pupils. We avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our 
grateful acknowledgments to you, sir, and to the city council, 
for the munificent liberality that has provided so thoughtfully 
and generously for the wants of this institution in this mage 
nificent edifice, to the committee on public buildings and the 
superintendent of that department, to Mr. Ropes, the archi- 
tect, and to those friends who have selected this hall as the 
depository of these classic works of art. When we see five 
hundred young ladies receiving in this school the bighest edu- 
cation in science and literature, it is hard to believe that girls 
were not admitted to the public schools of Boston until 1789, 
that even then they were only permitted during the summer 
to occupy the seats vacated by boys who had gone out to 
work, and that it was not until 1823 that they were allowed to 
attend during the whole year. A high echool for girls was or- 
ganized in 1825, but it met with great opposition, and con- 
tinved but a short time, and only twenty years ago the opin- 
fon was quite prevalent that a grammar school education was 
enough for the daughters of the citi of Boston. This sem- 
inary of learning was established in 1852, chiefly through the 
persevering exertions of Dr. LeBaron Russell, and in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of Mr. Bishop, then superin- 
tendent of public echools. Its deeign was to prepare young 
ladies to become teachers, and its hundred pupils were assem- 
bled in the second and third stories of the old Adams school- 
house in Mason street, under the charge of Mr Loring Loth- 
rop, the first master and now a member of our committee. 
Believing that the most thorough and liberal culture is one of 
the essential qualifications ofa good teacher, the founders of 
the normal school framed a course of study embracing those 
branches of learning usually taught in schools of the highest 
order. Their aim was not so much to fill the storehouse of 
the memory, as to develop and cherish the faculties imparted 
by the Giver of every good and perfect gift, to strengthen the 
reason and to give readiness and accuracy in the expression of 
ideas by words. 

When the second attempt to create a high school failed, in 
18538 , the course was extended from two to three years, and 
pupils were received who did not intend to teach. From that 
time to the present the girl’s high and normal school has 
steadily i din b In 1857 the removal of the 
public library gave it the use of the lower floor of the build- 
ing. In 1861 the rooms of the adjacent edifice, vacated by the 
natural history society, were added to the old school-house, 
and very soon afterward even these accommodations were 
found to be too small. The erection of stores in the neighbor- 
hood, excluding air and sunshine, the noise of the street and 
noxious gases of the furnaces combined to render it imperative 
to remove to a more quiet place. A loton Berkeley street was 

lected and app d by the schoul committee. But so many 
obstacles intervened to prevent the accomplishment of the de- 
sign that the erection of a school-house on that site was final- 
ly abandoned. We are indebted to the very efficient 
of our committee, Mr. Henry C. Hunt, for the selection of this 
high and open lot of ground on which the city council has 
erected an edifice unequalled in size and convenience, —a mon- 
ument which commemorates not only the wise and far-seeing 
liberality of our citizens, but also the recognition of the duty 
of the city to give to girls as good an education as we give to 
boys. 

While we have endeavored to afford every possible facility 

















for the acquisition of mathematical, scientific and literary 
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knowledge, we have not forgotten the primary object of this 
institution. A training department was added in 1864, and 
placed under the charge of Miss Stickney, its present superin- 
tendent. Tere young ladies are instructed in the theory and 
practice of teaching, and are prepared to become assistants in 
our public schools. And since there sre among, our scholars 
some who have not the peculiar qualifications requisite for 
success as teachers, the committee, in 1866, made bookkeeping 
one of the elective studies. It is now proposed, in view of the 
increasing work of the regular course, to allow pupils to re- 
main during the fourth year to continue their scientific or 
literary studies, or to receive such special instruction as will 
fit them for mercantile and industrial pursuits. It seems to 
me not to be the language of exaggeration when we call this 
the crowning glory of our Boston schools. In eighteen years 
that have elapsed since its foundation, 2839 pupils have been 
admitted, of whom all but 719 are from our grammar schools. 
693 have graduated, and 648 have become teachers ; and many 
of these have received more than one appointment, making the 
whole number of appointments 897. This sehool has supplied 
233 teachers for the primary, and 310 for the grammar schools, 
and has numbered among its own instructors sixteen of its 
graduates. The first plans for this new school-house were 
drawn at the desk of one whose memory is fresh in our minds 
to.day. To ree such a building as this in this section of the 
city was one of his most cherished hopes, and I should be 
fulee to the dictates of my own heart, and to the expectations 
of his pupils and friends, if I should let the occasion pass away 
without the mention of the name of William Henry Seavey, 
that ripe scholar, in whose well proportioned mind all powers 
were harmoniously blended ; that unsurpassed teacher, whose 
clear ideas found utterance in the most simple language ; that 
judicious counsellor and sympathizing friend, whose influence 
over his pupils was unbounded. The solemn trust which he 
laid down with his life has been committed to you, Mr. Hunt, 
with your accomplished and faithful assistan's. We present 
to you these keys as our recoguition of your authority as head, 
master, andas the token of our confidence Under your 
guidance our school is expanding its programme to keep pace 
with the progress of the age. Science has been called the 
doubting element in human progress, and it should be the 
aim of every teacher to give the scholara firm hold on what 
she had learned, and to cultivate a confidence in the truth, 
that cannot be shaken by ingenious cavils or unanswered 
question. While you open to these young minds the wonder- 
ful discoveries of the telescope and the microscope, and the 
revelations made by spectrum analysis, and trace out the his- 
tory of geological changes, show them in all these marvels one 
great design manifesting the presence, everywhere and in all 
time, of an intelligent mind working with Almighty power, 
steadfastly pursuing a single purpose, the creation of man 
and his redemption from evil. In this school, above all oth- 
ers, by the side of the inductions of science should be placed 
the truths revealed in the gospel of Him, who, by his teaching 
and the example of his tender reverence for woman, has given 
her the exalted position which she justly holds in the great 
family of our Heavenly Father. 





The head-master, Mr. E. Hunt, upon receiving the 
keys, replied on behalf of himself and associates, 
thanking the city government for the ample means of 
instruction it Shad provided. He said they would 
prove an inspiration in their fature labors, and an in- 
centive to the young to renewed efforts in the attain- 
ment of useful knowledge. 

The following dedicatory ode, written by Miss 
Mary G. Morrison, music by Eichberg, was then sang 
by the pupils of the school, with piano and orchestra 
accompaniment : 

‘Raise now a joyful song ; 
Let it be borne along 
By love and praise apon the air ; 
And louder swell more clear, 
Now sweet to listening ear, 
As music lends its charm to prayer.” 
THE STATUARY. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the exer- 
cises was the presentation of the works of art in the 
hall, which have been placed there through the instru- 
mentality of the Social Science Association, with the 
hope of arousing the attention of the friends of educa- 
tion in this country to the importance of the wsthetic 
cultare which may be introduced into the public 
scheols. The works referred to were procured at a 
cost of about $1500, from London, Paris and Rome, 
and are described as follows :— 

The fixed portion consists of what is generally known as the 
Panathennaic frieze, the original of which once embellished the 
external walls of the Parthenon, or Greek temple of Minerva 
at Athens, a considerable portion of which is now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and forms a portion of the collection called the 
Eigin Marbles. The casts which now embellish the walls of 
this hall are from the above-named collection. The plates or 
slabs are three feet four inches high, and occupy the space 
directly under the cornice at the intersection of the walls and 
ceiling, and extend entirely around the hall,a length of 27 
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feet. Among the casts of statuary are a full-length statue of 
Demosthenes, also of Diana, Polyhymnia, one of the muses, 
Pudicitia, a female figure representing chastity, one of the 
Caryatides, from the Erechtheum of the Acropolis, Amazon, 
the Venus of Milo, and a colossal statue of Minerva. Of busts 
there are two Apollos, a colossal bust of Juno, the same of 
Jupiter, a bust of Pallas, same of Homer, Pericles, Hsecula- 
pius, Zeus, Bacchus and Augustus, a half jength figure of the 
Genius of the Vatican, the same of Psyche, and a piece of 
statuary called the Bone player. 


The President of the Social Science Association, 
Samuel Eliot, LL.D., presented the Statuary, with 
the following remarks : 


REMARKS OF MR. ELIOT. 

Mr. Chairman :—It is my pleasant office to ofler, in behalf 
of all those who have contributed toward placing this collec- 
tion of casts here, their contribution toward the success and 
the development of this school. We have thought that while 
there is enough controversy in the educational world as to the 
proportion which different studies should take in it, while 
some of us are very much on one side and some on the other, 
and not so many of us, perhaps, between the two, with regard 
to the prominence which should be given to one study above 
another, there is an opportunity for those who believe in its 
influence to advocate one study not generally advocated and 
to press its claims upon the thoughts and the affections of this 
educated community. Fair as our school system is, and 
adorned as it is with all the light and beauty that stream in 
from the past upon the present, there is one ray which has 
not yet penetrated far, one that comes from the art of the an- 
cient world, one that, if it comes, comes here, as everywhere, 
fraught with light and benediction. About the place that 
should be assigned to Greek language or literature in a pro- 
gramme ofstudy, there may be a question, but about the 
Place to be assigned to Greek art, there ix no question, and 
there can be no question among those who know what that 
art is and what power it is susceptible of wielding. If it were 
only as a mere negation of that high pressure put upon our 
children, ifit were only as a softening element introduced 
into study that needs to be softened and shaded down— 

“Quam neque longa dies nec pietas mitigat ulla,”— 

like the harper who lays his open palm upon the harp to dead- 
en its vibrations, msthetic education, if it found its place 
among us, would soften and sweeten the Whole course of study. 
But it is not merely as a nega*‘ion that art should he welcomed 
among us; it ought to come full of that positiveness, tull of 
that inspiration which we all stretch out our arms to accept 
and open our heart troubles. Greek art is the expression of 
the finest culture and the deepest thought that have ever 
found an abiding place upon this earth. It was the pursuit 
of the best men in Athens and throughout Greece It ought 
to be cherished by us, it ought to be made more of for the les- 
sons, not merely artistic, but intellectual and moral, which it 
conveys. In its simplicity, in its idealism, in its unbroken 
and unshaken truthfulness it is a teacher of principles which 
no scholar can learn without being the better for them, and 
no community cherish without being sanctified by them. If 
we welcome it here we shall welcome something which will 
make our schoo! brighter, our home dearer, and our whole 
lives nobler. We shall welcome something which we can take 
into our breasts and cherish there, and, while we cherish it, it 
cherishes us and gives life and breadth and purity. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer in the name, not merely of the Amer- 
jean Social Science Association, but more particularly in the 
name of those members of the association, and those friends of 
theirs not members, who have taken part in this work, the 
collection which we see on and about these walls. It has been 
carefully chosen under the guidance of one who will follow 
mein explaining his choice. We owe to him, I am free to 
say, a large share of what will make this collection valuable 
here, and will lead, as we trust, to its being imitated else- 
where, und I beg the teachers and the pupils of this school to 
feel that we ask them and depend upon them to help us in 
this experiment which we are trying. If they walue these ex- 
pressions of art, if they think well of them and speak well of 
them, if they get that good from them which we believe they 
will, the ripple which is stirred here to-day will spread far 
beyond this school and this city to every part of the country ; 
and there will gradually come into the education of the Unit- 
ed States an wsthetic element which it now wants, but which 
is as sure to come through this experiment, or through some 
better experiment, as the sun is sure to rise to-morrow. I 
beg your permission, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, to read a 
part ofa letter, which was addressed to me to be read to-day. 
It comes from the friend who gave this frieze which runs 
about these walls, a friend who was the first to propose this 
work, whose sympathy and enthusiasm have encouraged it at 
every step, and who ought to be here to-day in the flesh, as I 
doubt not he is in the spirit, to witness the result of his ef- 
forts and his hopes,—Mr. James M. Barnard :—“‘A great inter- 
est is felt here,’ he writes from Italy, “tin this movement, 
particularly in the plan which has been adopted for the public 
schools by this association. I wish I could be present to re- 
joice with youin the inauguiation. Receive my profound 








sympathy. Mrs, Barnard unites with me in presenting tothe 
girls’ high and normal school, through the association, the 
frieze of the Parthenon, reproduced by Brucciani, from the 
originals in the British Museum.” And now, Mr. Chairman, 
not only the frieze, but the statues and busts become the 
property of this school ; and as long as they stand here, may 
they stand as silent but not the less effective teachers of all 
that is good and pure in the human heart, and all that is 
truest and noblest in human lives. [Applause.] 


Mr. Charles C. Perkins, to whom Mr. Eliot referr- 
ed in his address, was then called upon to explain 
the frieze and statuary ; and he did so in a very in- 
teresting way, remarking that they were but the fore- 
runners of what might be expected when the Art Ma- 
seum was completed. e 

A letter from Hon. Charles Sumner, expressing 
his regret at not being able to attend, was read. 

The 23d Psalm was sung, music by Schubert, and 
addresses wers subsequently made by ex-Governor 
Washburn, Superintendent Philbrick, Messrs. Charles 
W. Slack and Loring Lothrop, interspersed with 
some fine instrumental and vocal music, including a 
theme and variations from Beethoven’s quartet in A 
major, “Ye sons of Israel” from Mendelssohn, also 
the trio “Lift thine eyes” by the same composer. 

The exercises were closed by the singing of a hymn, 
written by Miss Eliza G. Swett. 





The Organ of the Royal Albert Hall—In- 
ternational Exhibitions in Music. 


Although her Majesty’s Commissioners have not 
included in their official programme music as one of 
the fine arts capable of exhibition, or musical instru- 
ments as a class, it is yet contemplated to make use 
of, to the fullest extent, the exceptional facilities that 
will be afforded in the coming Exhibition for the dis- 
play of musical execution. The Commissioners, 
with the view of making this display tho: oughly in- 
ternational, have taken steps to secure, if possible, 
the attendance of the best organists and military 
bands of the Continent, and have issued a circular to 
the effect that each foreign country taking part in the 
Exhibition should be invited to send its most celebra- 
ted military band to perform at the International Ex- 
hibition, and that a snm of money, at the rate of £5 
tor each member of the band, not exceeding forty in 
number, shall be allowed to the band selected by each 
foreign country. The Commissioners will, also, 
further provide the members of the bands with free 
lodgings in barracks, and with soldiers’ rations for 
ten days. Each band so selected will give two per- 
formances every day for a week, at times appointed, 
during the hours the Exhibition will be open to the 
public. Each foreign country is also invited to send, 
its most celebrated organist to perform on the organ 
now in course of construction for the Royal Albert 
Hall, to whom an honorarium of £50 will be allowed. 
Each organist so selected will give two performances 
every day for a week, at times appointed, during the 
hours the Exhibition is open to the public. By this 
means, the public visiting the Exhibition will have 
an opportunity of hearing some of the most celebrat- 
ed Continental organ and other instrumental perfor- 
mances, it may be added, without extra charge, and 
the capabilities of the grand organ of the Albert Hall 
will be developed as far as the most talented perform- 
ers can do so. This instrument, which the builder, 
Mr. Henry Willis, claims to be the largest in_ the 
world, consists of five claviers extending from CC to 
C in altissimo (in five complete octaves or 61 notes), 
and that of the pedale from CCC to G (two octaves 
and a fifth, or 32 notes), The pedal organ consists 
of 21 stops—1, double open diapason (wood) 32 ft. ; 
2, double open diapason (metal), 32 ft.; 3, contra 
violone (metal), 32 ft. ; 4, open diapason (wood), 16 
ft.; 5, open diapason (metal), 16 ft.; 6,*bourdon 
(wood), 16 ft.; 7, violone (:netal), 16 ft.; 8, great 
quint (metal), 12 ft.; 9, violoncello (metal), 8 ft. ; 
10, octave (wood), 8 ft. ; 11, quint (metal), 6 ft. ; 12, 
super octave (metal), 4 ft.; 13, furniture, 5 ranks ; 
14, mixture, 3 ranks; 15, contra posaune (wood), 
32 ft. ; 16, contra fagotto (wood) 16 ft.; 17, bombarde 
(metal), 16 ft. ; 18 ophicleide (wood) 16 ft. ; 19 teom- 
bone (metal), 16 ft.; 20, fagotto (wood), 8 ft; 21, 
clarion (metal), 8 ft. The first, or choir organ, com- 
prises 20 stops—1, violone, 16 ft ; 2, viola da gamba, 
8 ft.; 3, dulciana, 8 ft; 4, lieblich gedact, 8 ft.; 5, 
open diapason, 8 ft.; 6, vox anglica, 8 ft.; 7, prin- 
cipal (harmonic), 4 ft. ; 8, gemshorn; 4 ft.; 9, lieb- 
lich flote, 4 ft.; 10, celestiana, 4 ft.; 11, flageolet, 4 
ft. ; 12, piccolo (harmonic), 2 ft.; 13, super octave, 
2 ft ; 14, mixture, 3 ranks; 15, corno di bassetto, 
16 ft; 16, clarinet, 8 ft.; 17, cor anglais, 8 ft.; 18, 
oboe, 8 ft.; 19, trompette harmonique, 16 and 8 ft. ; 
20, clarion, 4 ft. All the pipes in this organ are of 
metal. The effect of wood is imparted by the har- 
monic construction, and the disadvantage of using 
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wood for small pipes is therefore avoided. The 
stops numbered 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 11,14, and 17 are in- 
tended to represent what is called the “echo organ” 
in some large organs, and in them placed on a fifth 
clavier. The second (yreat) organ contains 25 stops 
—1, flate conique, partly harmonic, 16 ft; 2, contra 
gamba, 16 ft.; 3, violone, 16 ft.; 4, bourdon, 16 ft. ; 
5, open diapason, 8 ft.; 6, open diapason, 8 {t.; 7, 
viola da gamba, 8 ft. ; 8, claribel, 8 ft. ; 9, filtite har- 
monique, & ft.; 10, fifite & pavilion, 8 ft.; Il, 
quint, 6 ft.; 12, flfte octaviante harmenique, 4 ft. ; 
13, viola, 4 ft.; 14, octave, 4 ft.; 15, quinte octavi- 
ante, 3 ft; 16, piccolo harmonique, 2 ft; 17, super 
octave, 2 ft. ; 18, furniture, 5 ranks; 19, mixture, 5 
ranks; 20, contra posaune, 16 ft.; 21, posaune, 8 ft.; 
22, trompette harmonique, 16 and 8 ft. ; 23, tromba, 
8 ft.; 24, clarion harmonique, 8 and 4 ft. ; 25, clar- 
ion, 4 ft. Of the above stops, only the basses of the 
bourdon and claribel are of wood. The third, or 
swell organ, contains 25 stops—1, double diapason, 
16 ft.; 2, hourdon, 16 ft. ; 3, salcional, 8 ft. ; 4, open 
diapason, 8 ft.; 5, viola da gamba, 8 ft. ; 6, fitges 4 
cheminées, 8 ft.; 7, claribel flute, 8 ft.; 8, quint, 6 
ft.; 9, fidte harmonique, 4 ft.; 10, viola, 4 ft.; 11, 
principal, 4 ft.; 12, quinte octaviante, 3 ft.; 13, 
super octave, 2 fi.; 14, piccolo harmonique, 2 ft. ; 
15, sesquialter, 5 ranks; 16, mixture, 5 ranks ; 17, 
contra posaune, 16 ft. ; 18, contra oboe, 16 ft.; 19, 
baryton, 16 ft.; 20, voix humaine, 8 ft.; 21, oboe, 
8 ft. ; 22, cornopean, 8 ft. ; 23, tuba major, 8 ft. ; 24, 
tuba, 4 ft.; 25, clarion, 4. Of these stops, only the 
basses of the bourden and claribel ftute are of wood. 
The fourth, or solo organ, contains 20 stops—1, 
contra basso, 16 ft.; 2, fifite & pavilion, 8 ft.; 3, 
viola d’amore, 8 ft.; 4, fifite harmonique, 8 ft.; 5, 
claribel flute, 8 ft.; 6, voix celeste, 8 ft.; 7, fifite 
traversiére, 4 ft.; 8, concert flute, 4 ft.; 9, piccolo 
harmonique, 2 ft.; 10, cymbale; 11, corno di bas- 
setto, 16 ft.; 12, clarinet, 8 ft.; 13, bassoon, 8 ft. ; 
14, French horn, 8 ft.; 15, ophieléide, 8 ft; 16, 
trombone, 8 ft. ; 17, oboe, 8 ft.; 18, bombardon, 16 
ft. ; 19, tuba mirabilis, 8 ft.; 20, tuba clarion, 4 ft. 
Nos. }1, 12, 13, 14, and 17 are inclosed in a swell 
box. Couplers :—1, solo sub octave (on itself); 2, 
solo super octave (on itself) ; 3, swell sub octave (on 
itself) ; 4, swell super octave (on itself) ; 5, unison 
solo to great organ ; 6, unison swell to great organ ; 
7, unison choir to great organ ; 8, swell to choir; 9, 
solo to choir ; 10, solo to pedals ; 11, swell to pedals ; 
12, great to pedals ; 13, choir to pedals ; 14, sforzan- 
do. A double-acting vertical movement, struck by 
the heel of either foot, instantly detaches and con- 
nects the movement of the pedal organ from all but 
bourdon, violone, open diapason (metal), and octave, 
and also draws and withdraws the pedal coupler to 
great organ. Eight patent pneumatic combination 
pistons govern the whole of the stops of each manual 
organ. These 32 pistons appear immediately below 
and in front of each clavier, concentrated so as to be 
at all times within reach of the hands of the perform: 
er. Six pedals govern the stops of the pedal organ 
by means of ventils. Two pedals apply and detach 
a movement that causes the aforesaid six pedals gov- 
erging the pedal organ to act also upon the combina- 
tion movement of the great organ. Six pedals gov- 
ern and combine in various ways all other accessories, 
and thus, by one instantancous operati6n of the per. 
former, vary the effect of the whole instrument at 
atonce. Two tremulants, governed by pedals (one 
to the swell, the other to the solo organ), are applied. 
These tremulants act only upon suitable stops. The 
sforzando is brought into action by means of a pedal. 
Two pedals govern the great to pedal coupler. The 
patent atmospheric contrivance of 1862 for actuating 
the swell independently of the swell pedals is also 
applied. The internal metal pipes consist of 5-9ths 
lamb-stamp commercial tin, and 4 9ths soft lead, and 
the scales of these, as well as those of the front, are 
suitable to the proportions of the building. All the 
front pipes are made of tin 90 and lead 10 in 100 
parts, and are burnished and polished in the same 
manner us those in the best continental organs. The 
main reservoirs in which the compressed air is foreed 
are placed in a chamber prepared in a clean and dry 
locality. The feeders supplying the air by steam 
power are of the most ample size, and constructed to 
receive their wind from the room above, and not only 
trom the locality in which they are placed. To carry 














out this arrangement (of the highest importance) pas- 
sages are provided for the windshafts to and from 
the organ to the chamber in which the main reser- 
Voirs are placed. The main reservoirs deliver their 
wind to numerous reservoirs in immediate connection 
with the pipes.—Orchestra, Feb. 3. 


Bach in Westminster Abbey. 


It is just upon forty i 
t upo y years since Mendelssohn, at 
organ in §S«. Paul’s Cathedral, revealed to the 
a public that there was a school of instrumen- 
tal music infinitely more powerful and intense than 




















any that entered the ears of a mere worldly audience. 
Up to that time Sebastian Bach was considered as a 
composer that the professor might blame without in- 
justice, and the amateur altogether despise. It was 
not that his music was weary, stale, and unprofitable 
—hbut it was felt to be too intellectual for ordinary 
minds to comprehend—and altogether wanting in 
that mysterious beauty by which great souls lead up 
the hearts of their contemporaries to the conception 
and admiration of the new rapture, the further vision, 
hurling down the throned opinions of the present 
times, and setting up a new poetry in music’s king- 
— hitherto untold, uncommunicated, and undreamt 
of. 

The mission of Mendelssohn in this country was 
to teach the English nation the sanctity of art in 
divine worship, and the real use of music as the truly 
legitimate and primal means of adoration—the ex- 
pression of the voice within the heart to eternal love, 
a gratitude of praise for the prospects of eternal 
life. 

Bach’s music to the English ear was as it were a 
light set upon a hill; but mists and darkness prevent- 
ed its rays from penetrating to those living below. It 
was the beacon indicating belief in immortality, com- 
mnnion with the divine intelligence, the unravelling 
of mysteries, the utterance of the secret spirit, the 
contemplation of unseen realities, and assurance of 
undying hope—some short insight into the very re- 
gions of the blessed. y 

‘Our musical historians and professors of the prac- 
tical art of music had condemned Sebastian Bach as 
the visionary, the dreamer, the morbid solitaire, wast- 
ing existence on stern dialectics and startling com- 
plexities. In his music they could see nothing natu- 
ral or simple, nothing sweet or consoling, distinct or 
lifelike ; it was a confusion worse confounded. And 
the hint that this composer was a great dramatic wri- 
ter, a teacher of exalted feeling, and a sure guide in 
the strongest and most wonderful of all passions—the 
passion of love—would have been received with scorn 
and incrednlity. But the times have changed; the 
dodrs of Westminster Abbey have been thrown open 
to him and his servicezmusic—the nave, the transepts, 
the choir, every nook and cranny of this grand old 
fane has been crowded with worshippers ; and Sebas- 
tian Bach lives again to give life to the soul, and to 
present, in a masterpiece of truth and terderness, the 
sublime history of the divine love resigning life to 
conquer death and to set up the doctrine of a happy 
immortality as the one great hope and security to the 
struggling soul And yet the idea of a musical per- 
formance, never, we vouch to say, crossed the mind 
of any one present. The music seemed the one great 
essential necessity of the service, absorbing all mere 
notion of mode and manner. The solo playing of 
the violin was most exquisite, but no one thought of 
the leader of the band, highly gifted as he is. The 
power of the music as worship had deposed all con- 
sideration of its art. To follow the stream of such 
harmony as something ‘‘composed” was impossible. 

We owe it, we unierstand, to the kind thoughtful- 
ness of Dr. Stanley, the Dean of Westminster, that 
the return of Maundy Thursday should have been 
commemorated in St. Peter’s, Westminster, in a 
manner so becoming the solemnity of the season ; 
and at the same time bearing upon the great objects 
now in discussion at the Educational Temple in 
South Kensington. If music is to make any real 
progress in this country it can be only after the old 
and good fashion of first dedicating it to the duties 
and exigencies of divine worship. The musician has 
been one of the great disseminators of the Gospel,: 
one of the “lovely messengers,” with “feet all beauti- 
ful,” ushering in the glad tidings. of the Mission of 
Peace. In these days of mistaken action and restless 
activities, the ingenuity of our professors has been 
tortured to the invention of a school which is of 
the earth earthy, without either power, beauty, or 
mitjesty ; 1 treading among the dust, a mere dream 
of the night. Music in these days has no whisper of 
consolation, it rarely looks upwards, and never 
pierces beyond the cloud. Dr. Stanley in giving the 
English people an opportunity of hearing the great- 
est example of didactic music that ever breathed from 
the soul of man—a work unrivalled in its lofty and 
deeply sought out images—has marked no ordinary 
day and given point to no ordinary epoch. What 
may be the result of this realization of a school of 
music that heart, in this country, had never conceived, 
and ear never heard, it is impossible to prophesy. 
How many of those strangé and weird chords. float- 
ing upwards among the dim, mysterious arches of our 
hallowed minster, sank into tue souls of the worship- 
pers and communicated with fresh force the unfath- 
omable love, and the depth of sorrow manifested on 
that awful night—the one preceding the Day of Death 
—we know not. But this we know, if judgment may 
be relied upon from the expression of feature, the 
vivid harmonies of the loving old master flowed into 





; 
very many hearts and brought up before the mind’s 


eye a right contemplation of that mystery, which an- 
gels themselves desired to look into, but were unable 
fully to gomprehend. For nearly three hours the 
scene in the Abbey was as an ethereal light thrown 
over the cares and troubles of the earth. We heard 
the voice of the aged solitaire at Patmos repeating in 
solemn and sustained tone the history of the greatest 
event which ever happened upon this earth; and 
there was Our Saviour speaking for himself, sur- 
rounded by his Disciples, arrested, hurried here and 
there, belied, insulted, tormented, and finally led off 
to the mount of execution ;.and there made the meek 
sufferer in that darkest of all human actions. 

With Handel, the Messiah stood as in the period 
of distant ages even before the times of prophecy. 
We hear him saying : 

“Lo, I come to do Thy will, O Lord.” 

But with Bach, the scene is in time and space ; the 
Messiah himself is before us, and we hear Him say : 

“Father, unto Thee all things are possible; take 
away this cup from Me; nevertheless not what I will, 
but what Thou wilt.” 

Handel deals with the Prophets and their promises 
of the future doings of Divine love. Bach deals with 
the present action; the facts that hallowed the words 
of the Ancient Seer. is work is “the real and sol- 
emn grandeur of the drama, the deep mystery—the 
action present of the Incarnate life. With ordinary 
composers we should have heard much pedantry, 
stiffness, and straining after effect ; but not so with 
Bach. His wealth of invention, his elevated feeling, 
and ever-present power of sustaining it, makes this 
work of his the most majestic of all musical concep- 
tions. He stands on higher ground than the prophet 
of old; for the prophet of ancient times looked 
through the glass, and his sight was dim, and he saw 
but darkly ; but with Bach, the scene is before him 
in all its depth of gloom, its fierce cruelty, its terrible 
atrocity, its marvellous and immeasurable love. No 
mere fertility of genius, no mere wealth of learning 
could have led him to realize such a scene, unless 


.made distinct and conscious by the presence of a true 


and firm faith—faith in the subject—faith in his art 
—faith in his own power and will. Here is the true 
secret of the effect that this music produces upon the 
mind of the Christian in worship. It is the outpour- 
ing of one of the greatest of great musicians upon the 
highest objects of haman hopes, the deepest thoughts 
of human intellect, a communion with the slumbers 
of the dead, and glimpses of the half-unveiled glories 
behind the gates ajar. Dr. Stanley in his sermon 
gave his hearers a slight sketch of the power of music 
in divine worship, and its true status as the chosen 
handmaid of religion. But where the reality is, the 
commentary is unnecessary. On the part of Sebas- 
tian Bach, love to his Saviour had given him the 
heart and the tongue to describe and communicate 
the love of his Master; and his art was of that elec- 
tric character that it created a sympathy with band, 
chorus, and congregation. 

Every re-hearing of this marvellous work brings 
before the mind its herculean difficulties. How it 
was done on Maundy Thursday let the huge assem- 
bly then present say; we wonder that it was done at 
all, and that so many great things were so easily and 
spiritedly rendered. We thought of old Bach and 
his children, the schoolboy, the young men of the 
town, his chorus, the orchestra of amateur tradesmen 
—and, hearing in Westminster Abbey what we heard, 
we could only say, “It is the same story, the same 
spirit, the same energy, the same affection. Nothing 
short of all this could get such results.” 

“All the world shall sing of Thee.” There is no 
higher ccnception of the grandeur of music, and it 
has no higher theme for its operation. Such theme 
and such music is truly “peace on earth, and pros- 
pect of the skies.” 

The one grand and continuous charm of what may 
be termed the evening function was the use of the 
“stringed instruments.” Of course no organ could 
have given adequate expression to the deeply-wrought 
harmonies of Sebastian Bach—relations so tender 
and true, as to lie infinitely out of the range of the 
temperament indulged in by our organ builders. . 
Throughout this great work Bach takes as his plat- 
form the three chords of the key with their four minor 
thirds, thus prominently soothing the ear with the 
minor third, the sweetest of all concords, and the 
luscious combination of the double tritone. A chain 
of harmonies of this kind and character, if heard on 
the organ alone, would soon irritate the ear, and put 
the choral force all out of tune. We may say with 
with respect to the use of “stringed instruments ;” in 
chureh service—“the Scriptures cannot be broken” — 
and their absence in such a church as Westminster 
Abbey is to be deeply regretted. The violin was 
made for church use, and it is only in such places as 
minsters and cathedrals that its marvellous bea uty and 
utility become apparent. But we argue not its use as a 
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matter of zxsthetics, but as one of direction and com- 
mand. “Stringed instruments ;” are again and again 
alluded to in the pages of Holy Writ, as the “‘instru- 
ments of God,” the “holy instruments,” the “musical 
instruménts,” whilst in the first Temple Church there 
was a choir of two hundred and forty-eight singers— 
the orchestra numbered no lss than four thousand. 
The prophet Habakuk inscribes his sublime ode to 
the chief singer on “my stringed instruments,” and 
the grandest and oldest of hymn-books, the one hun- 
dred and fifty psalms of David and his brother poets 
concludes with the command to “Praise Him upon 
the stringed instruments.” 

The true beauty of the orchestra is its life ; life in 
opposition to mechanism—sounds made by the will 
and heart of living men, and not the utterance of the 
wood and metal of the organ-builder left to the mercy 
or caprice of one individual—one thousand fingers in 
place of so much bellows and tube. 

The “Passion” of Bach accompanied on the organ 
would have proved insupportable, whilst the band 
threw a purity and serenity of well balanced harmony 
over the scene which the glorious old minster might 
be almost imagined to rejoice in. Nature will not 
repeat imperfection ; and in music where the tones 
vary to the degree commonly called ‘out of tune,” 
she declines any re-echo; there comes a choke but no 
stream. Whereas with all harmony, whether from 
voices or instruments in tune, or near enough to he 
considered in tune, nature assists the imperfection of 
man, and draws the sounds into perfect accord. The 
echoes in Westminster Abbey are those of perfect 
harmony. The stream of unbroken echo on Maundy 
Thursday night, so soft, so gentle, so plaintive, and 
so tender, completely subdued the worshippers, and 
when the voice of Dr. Stanley first broke upon the 
ear in his opening prayer before the sermon, the gulf 
between absolute harmony of sound and the disjointed 
tones of ordinary human utterance was made most 
transparent. May we be permitted to indulge the 
hope, now that Westminster ‘A bbey is fitted up for its 
double choir, the services in this splendid fane between 
this Easter and Whitsuntide seasons may be made 
rich and solemn by the use of some large orchestral 
compositions in the course of the forthcoming ser- 
vices. The Magnificat is of course the great feature 
of the Office of Evensong, and it stands in the place 
of the Creed and Gloria in the Holy Communion. 

Sebastian Bach never wrote a more joyous, spirited, 
and delightful composition than his Magnificat in D 
major. It is beyond measure brilliant and exhilara- 
ting, and has been put into ordinary and effective 
score hy Franz, who has so well transcribed the 
“Passion.” We feel sure there would be no diffi -ul- 
ty in gathering together a strong and competent cho- 
rus to sing this great movement, and we have no 
doubt that any necessary expenses attending the 
presence of a band would be cheerfully met by the 
many friends and advocates for the employment of 
an orchestra in our Church services. 

We have not alluded to the exceedingly beautiful 
appearance of the immense choral body all clothed in 
white. We have no need to quote Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Injunctions, or Rubrics with regard to use of 
the White Robe, the “raiment of the Augel”—the 
“garment of him who is to receive the white stone” 
—and of those who are “to walk with Me in white.” 
The aspect of these white-robed ministers of song was 
beautiful exceedingly, and at once took away all idea 
of an ordinary “performance.” Here was ne Exeter 
Hall, no gathering together of great musical talent 
for the mere purposes of personal gratification ; but 
it was the numerous choir of rightly attired ministers 
about to offer their services as a pure act of worship 
to the Divine Being. 

And now, to find fault, there was only one blem- 
ish in this noble and holy undertaking, and this was 
the absence of the women’s voices. The “daughters 
of Zion,” the ‘maidens of Jerusalem,” were selected 
and instructed in the songs of the temple; and the 
command for the “daughters” to rejoice is certainly 
co-extensive with that of the “sons.” And here 
again the exigencies of human nature are in harmony 
with the behests of the Bible. The boy’s voice is 
one in an imperfect condition, without any real body 
of tone, and wanting in that which is the great 
charm of vocalization, the atterance of feeling. 
Without the women-soprano, a choir, however nu- 
merous, is divested of that most beautiful characteris- 
tic, the tone of the sex. Nothing can make up for its 
absence, nothing can supply its variety, its richness, 
its magnificence. The choir on Thursday night was 
every way excellent as to character and degree, but 
utterly wanting in tiat brilliancy and loveliness—that 
sweet ring which proceeds from the throats of wo- 
men-singers. 

In advocating the revival of the use of the orches- 
tra and of a numerous trained body of choral voices, 
we may appeal to the glorious services to be heard in 
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the Netherlands and in both Southern and Northern 
Germany. 

Something has been said touching the Protestant- 
ism of this remarkable service, The only distinctive 
variatiou of the Lutheran form of service from that of 
the old Church consists in the introduction of the 
Hymns and Chorals as an act of common or congre- 
gational worship. Luther was determined to make 
his new Office Book a book for common worship, a 
book for the people, containing music the. people 
could and ought to sing. ‘The congregational hymn 
tunes in the great work of Sebastian Bach were not 
sung by the congregation in Westminster Abbey. 
There was good reason for the silence of the congre- 
gation; but we trust the time is coming when the 
“Passion”’ of Bach will be rendered in its right way, 
and that the congregation may take their just co-op- 
eration in the task. The chorals were well and beau- 
tifally given by the choir, but the weight of congre- 
gational tone and the effect on the spirit of some 
three thousand worshippers joining in the expression 
of song was not there. But this is to come; and 
come it will. 

Westminster Abbey has witnessed Sebastian Bach 
in the expression of the passion of grief; it remains 
that Bach should be heard there in the passion of joy. 
His Eastertide and Christmas music will do this. 
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BOSTON, MAY 6, 1871. 
The Musical Festival. 

The hum of preparation and of expectation has for 
some time filled the air for many miles around, and 
music lovers from all parts of the Union are setting 
|, their faces towards this musical Mecca which is called 
“the hub.” For on Tuesday gext, May 9, begins 
the Second Triennial Festival of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, which will last through the week, 
embracing nine great Concerts (five) of Orato- 
rio, and four of Symphony, &c.,) ending. with Han- 
del’s “Messiah” on Sunday evening. The whole 
affair will be on as great a scale, and even greater, 
than that of 1868,—which is not a matter of so much 
importance,—but what is more to the purpose than 
either scale or quantity, it bids fair to outdo the 
former Festival in quality, both of selection and_per- 
formance, as much as that outdid all earlier attempts 
here in America. The chorus numbers over 700 
voices, properly balanced and of better average qual- 
ity than heretofore; and the work of rehearsal has 
gone on steadily and earnestly all winter long, under 
the animating, thorough drill of Cart ZeRRARN, at 
first once 2 week, then twice, three times, and just 
now almost every evening of the seven. The Or- 
chestra will include that of our own Harvard Con- 
certs, with many of the begt musicians of the Phil- 
harmonic and Thomas’s Orchestras of New York, 














others from Philadelphia, &¢., to the number of one 
hundred. The list of principal vocalists is as fullows: 


Soprani: Mme. Repersporrr, than whom no so- 
prano for a dozen years has shown herself more thor- 
oughly qualified (‘“fertig” as the Germans would say) 
for the Oratorio tasks of the Birmingham and London 
festivals ; besides Mrs. J. Houston West and Mrs. 
H. M. Smura, whose merits are well known of all, 

Contralti: Miss ADELAIDE Pariuipes, Miss An- 
nig L. Cary, and Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING :— 
a noble list, but it would be still nobler if it included 
Mrs. Barry. 

Tenori: Mr. Wu. H. Communes, expressly from 
London, and Mr. Wa. J. Wincu. 

Bassi: Mr. Myron W. Wuitney, Mr. J. F. 
Rupotrusen, and Mr. J. F. Wincu,—all of Boston, 
and hardly to be beaten: 


Miss Anna Meutiac and Miss Marte Kreps are 
engaged as Solo Pianists. (Unfortunately M. Vieux- 
temps was not to be had to play Beethoven’s violin 
Concerto ; well, it would have been good, but there 








was danger, on the other hand, of too much riches). 
Mr. ZERRAHN, of course, conducts the whole, and 
Mr. B. J. Lane presides at the Great Organ, all 
whose 5,700 pipes have recently been tuned up to the 
reigning concert pitch, so that there will be no more 
lack of the entente cordiale between orchestra and 
organ. 

It remains to indicate the several stations in the 
round of the week’s pilgrimage, at each of which the 
devotee will pause and find a new refreshment for 
his sovl. 


I. On Tuesday afternoon, the Opening. First, Nic- 
olai’s Festival Overture (whieh has done like service 
in several of our Festivals before) on Luther’s Cho- 
rale : “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” We trust that, 
in the next festival, it will be Bach’s Cantata on that 
subject; but this will show the whole choral and 
orchestral force with an imposing splendor. Then, 
for a novel and most beautiful effect, the singing by 
the vast choir, unaccompanied, of Mendelssohn’s 
part-song, “Farewell to the Forest”; then the “Hal- 
lelujah” from Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives,” and 
finally, for the main feature, Mendelssohn’s Sympto 
ny-Cantata, “The Hymn of Praise,” which never 
fails to be inspiring. On this occasion Mme. Ru. 
dersdorff and Mr. Cummings make their first appear- 
ance before an America public, and Miss Cary will 
be welcomed back. 


II. Wednesday Afternoon. First Orchestral and 
Vocal Concert. Principal orchestral pieces: the 
light and lively Symphony in G, by Haydn, and the 
heavy “Les Preludes” by Liszt. Miss Mehlig will 
play a Concerto, we suppose, and Mme. Rudersdorff, 
Miss Phillipps and Miss Cary will contribute Arias 
and Songs. 

Ill. Wednesday Evening. Oratorio: “Elijah.” 
Mme. Rudersdorff, Mrs. West, Miss Phillipps, Mr. 
Cummings, Mr. Whitney for the Prophet. 


IV. Thursday Afternoon. Second Concert: the 
great Schubert Symphony in C, and other great 
works ; Piano Solos by Miss Krebs; Songs by Mme. 
Rudersdorff and Miss Cary. 


V. Thursday Evening. Handel's sublime Orato- 
rio, to be given for the first time here in its complete- 
ness and after full and careful preparation: ‘Israel 
in Egypt.” In this, if all well founded hopes are 
realized in the performance, the choral enterprise of 
Boston will reach a higher tide-mark than it has yet 
left on record. We have given extended descriptions 
of this great Handelian mountain chain of choruses 
on former occasions when the work has been attempt- 
ed here ; but doubtless now it will explain itself. 


VI. Friday Afternoon. Concert. Part I. Unfin- 
ished Symphony (B minor), Schubert; Songs by 
Miss Sterling and Mr. Cummings. Part II. Ninth 
(Choral) Symphony of Beethoven, the quartet of 
solo singers to consist of Mrs. Smith, Miss Sterling, 
Mr. Wm. J. Winch, and Mr. Rudolphsen. The 
great mass of the Handel and Haydn chorus really 
love to sing this work, trying as it is to voices; it is 
one of their sure triamphs. 


VII. Saturday Afternoon, Concert. Beethoven’s 
Fifth (C minor) Symphony ; Singing by Miss Phil- 
lipps ; Piano Solos by Miss Mehlig. 

VIII. "Saturday Evening. Selections from Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion Music, and Bennett’s “‘Woman 
of Samaria,’ entire; both for the first time in this 
country. 

This beginning upon the Passion Music of Bach, 
the greatest work of the greatest of all composers of 
religious music, is an important step in the history of 
the Society, although they only give se'ec.ions, 
amounting in all to perhaps a fourth part of the 
whole work. Doubtless it is the wiser way to mas- 
ter and present now only the more practicable por- 
tions of it; these, we have no doubt, will interest the 
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audience, as they have already interested the singers, 
and the whole task will after this appear less formid- 
uble. The selections include: 1) a very few passa- 
ges of the Recitative, or Gospel narrative, on which 
the whole is based, (for a Tenor voice, according to 
the tradition of the Passion service, but with the 
words of Jesus by a Bass voice). Among them, 
however, is the unspeakably tender story of the Sup- 
per ; that in which Jesus says : “My soul is sorrow- 
ful” ; and that where “He fell down on His face and 
prayed: My Father, if it be possible,” &c. 

2) Three of the unaccompanied Chorales, which 
represent the participation of the worshipping congre- 
gation in the service. These are: the first in the 
work, prompted by Christ’s first announcement that 
he is betrayed to be crucified : “Say, sweetest Jesu,” 
(Herzliebster Jesu, was hast Du verbrocheu” ; then one 
which follows the prediction of the denial by Peter: 
“T will stay here beside Thee’; and, near the end 
and consummation of the tragedy, the old hymn, “O 
Haupt vell Blut and Wunden” (“O Head all bruised 
and wounded”) :—the same melody with the last, but 
presented in a new light by Bach’s wonderful skill in 
four-part harmony. 

3) Of the third, or reflective, element, which enters 
into the composition of the great work, namely, the 
Arias for solo voices and the great Choruses with or- 
chestra, the following have been selected : 

No. 9 and 10. The Alto Recitative: “Thou dear 
Redeemer” and Aria: “Grief and pain” (Miss Ster- 
ling), which are the comment of the pious heart upon 
the story of the woman with the ointment. Both 
have the simple accompaniment of two flutes with 
string quartet, as in the Symphony Concert a few 
months since. 

Nos. 25 and 26. (After ‘My soul is sorrowful”). 
The wonderful Tenor Recitative: “O grief’ (Mr. 
Winch), with intermittent strains of that first Choral 
melody, now to the words: “Why must Thou 
suffer,” &c., and harmonized with wonderful sugges- 
tiveness ; the whole profoundly beautiful and touch- 
ing. Then the Aria: “I'll watch with my dear Jesu 
alway,” alternating with soft, rich choral strains: 
“So slumber shall our sins befall,” &e. 

Nos. 28 and 29. Bass Recitative: “The Saviour 
falls before his Father kneeling,” and Aria: “Gladly 
will I, all resigning, Cross nor bitter cup declining, 
Drink in my Redeemer’s name,” &c. (Mr. Whitney). 

No. 33. Duet for Soprano and Alto: “Alas! my 
Jesus now is taken,” with interjectory chorus : ‘Leave 
Him, bind him not!” and followed by the indignant 
and terrific outburst of double chorus: “Ye light- 
nings, ye thanders, in clouds are ye vanished ” ? 

The above pieces include the greater portion of the 
First Part, the principal omissions being the im- 
mense double chorus at the opening: ‘Come, ye 
daughters, weep for anguish,” and the final chorus, 
in form of figured Chorale: “O Man, bewail thy 
sin so great”; besides a couple of Soprano Airs, two 
or three short choruses of Jews and Disciples, and 
most of the narrative Recitative. 

From the Second Part only two pieces have been taken, be- 
sides the Choral : ‘‘O Head,’ &c. ; namely : 

No. 47. The Aria with Violin Solo—most beautiful of all 
—Erbarme dich” (‘Have mercy, 0 my God’), commonly 
given to the Alto, but this time to be sung by Mme. Rupgrs- 
ponrr. 

No. 78. The concluding Double Chorus of the disciples at 
the tomb of Jesus : ‘Around thy tomb here sit we weeping,” 
—a heavenly strain of tears and peace and rest. 

A fourth element ia the work, which adds vastly to the vivid 
teality of the scenes, and here entirely omitted, consists in 
those fierce choruses of the Jewish crowd, such as ‘Crucify 
him,” which in the old Catholic Passion service were called 
Turbda, vulgarly mob choruses, 

All the Airs and Choruses, which are given at all, will have 
Bach’s wonderfully expressive orchestral accompaniments, as 
completed sometimes from the figured bass by Robert Franz. 

IX. Sunday Evening. Closing Oratorio: ‘The Messiah,” 
with Mme. Rudersdorff, Mrs. Houston West, Miss Phillipps, 
Mr. Cummings and Mr. Whitney. 


Verily a great week of music now invites us! How shall we 
be able to report the half of it? 











Concerts. 


The fortnight past has offered more, mostly in small halls, 
than we have room to barely mention. But we must not 
omit, at all events, to make some sign of grateful acknowl- 
edgment, in behalf of hundreds of invited and delighted 
guests, for the rare feast given us in Horticultural Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, April 25. by some thirty gentlemen of the 
MENDELSSOHN Giee CLUB, of New York. It was a graceful act 
on their part. The hall was entirely filled by musical fami- 
lies and friends of the singers, and the invitations would have 
been much more general but for the limits of the hall. The 
company was of the most refined, and the whole thing had an 
air of ease and elegance as of a private drawing room. The 
singers were a modest, quiet. gentlemanly set, who mingled 
socially with their guests between the parts, and one chief 
beauty of their singing was that no one seemed in the least to 
think of putting himself forward personally, but each sought 
only to promote the purest harmony of all. Theaverage qual- 
ity of voices was very fine, there being not less than half a 
dozen pure high tenors among them, mostly light, but very 
sweet and musical. Their Conductor, Mr. MosentHat, is evi- 
dently a superior man, and the influence of a true musician is 
felt in the perfect ensemble, the beautiful precision, light and 
shade, and true expression of the whole. Better part-singing 
by male voices we have never heard than the specimens here 
given by this club of amateurs. Here we heard, with the 
larger volume of a choir of thirty, the same perfection of 
which we have had example in the eight or ten voices of our 
own "Chickering Club.” 

The pieces sung by the Club were ‘‘Welcome, Joy,” by Gre- 
gor; ‘Silent Night,’ by Weber; ‘Parting,’ by Jansen ; 
‘Love and Wine,” Mendelssohn ; @ very interesting “Ritor- 
nello,”’ for five parts, by Schumann ; and a ‘‘Serenade,”’ by 
Abt ; besides several encore pieces. Miss StertinG found en- 
thusiastic audience for her songs (Canzonetta, by Mozart; No. 
15 of Schumann’s ‘‘Dichterliebe’’ cycle ; and an English ballad 
by Sullivan); never have we heard herrich voice tempered to 
such true expression. Mr. MILLs, also, contributed some ad- 
mirable piano playing : three characteristic little Schumann 
pieces, and a most brilliant ‘‘ Waltz Caprice d’aprés Strauss” 
by Taussig.—It was altogether one of the most charming mu- 
sical treats of the seascn, and we only wish we were sure that 
we had something as good to send them in return. Would 
New York, perhaps, accept some of our big “Jubilees,’’ of 
which we have enough and to spare. 


Two more ListeMANN QUARTETTE matinées completed the 
series. The third began with Mozart’s perfect Quartet in E 
flat, No, 4, which was finely rendered, and closed with a Quar- 
tetin A, No 2, op. 90, by Raff, which we found far less edify- 
ing. For Violin Solo, Mr. L played Tartini’s ‘Trille du Dia- 
ble” Sonata, and exceedin,ly well. Miss F. G. Perry sang 
Mozart's ‘‘Deve sono” and Schubert’s “Post,” with good voice 
and style, though not much animation, e 

The fourth concert opened with a very fresh, fantastic, 
Northern sort of Quartet, the Op. 1 of a young Dane or Swede, 
named Svendsen, It was much enjoyed. Mrs. H. E, H. Car- 
Ter, having a sweet, high, flexible soprano, contributed some 
fair vecalism in a song by Sponholtz, and Kckart’s ‘Echo 
Song.” Beethoven’s Quartet in F, first of the Rasoumowsky 
set, was an excellent thing to end the series.—These con- 
certs must be given earlier in the season next time, for they 
are worthy of the best attendance. 

Mr. Perapo was particularly happy in his selections, as 
well as his interpretation in his second matinée : Schubert's 
Sonata, op. 142 (F minor); a graceful “Rondo Piacevole” by 
Sir Sterndale Bennett ; an interesting Andante and Scherzo, 
arranged by himsclf, from the D-minor symphony by Volk- 
mann; a Praludium, Menuett and Toccata, op. 13, by Anton 
Krause ; and Beethoven's Six Variations on an original theme, 
op. 34. 

The third matinée opened with a Beethoven Sonata, (in D, 
op. 10), in which the solemn grandeur of the Largo movement 
was most impressively brought out. Mendelssohn’s fairy 
Scherzo a Capriccio (F sharp minor) ; a fine Andante, arrang- 
ed from the unfinished Symphony, op. 11, by Norbert Burg- 
miiller; and the splendid Sonata in D, op. 53, by Schubert, 
completed another rich and satisfactory programme. The 
young artist never had the sympathy of his large audience 
more fully than in these concerts. 





The last concerts by the four young pianists (pu. 
pils of Mr. Lane,) two more Piano Recitals by Miss 
Marnie Kress, Mr. Dixey’s pleasant and _ success- 
ful evening of music in aid of the Art Museum, Mr. 
Tuayer’s first Free Organ Recital (Bach, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Handel), and several other con- 
certs, worthy, all, of notice, have to wait a fortnight 
longer! Man is finite, and our capacity even of 
hearing all the good things which invite one in such 





crowded times is limited. Bad Inck it was that 
robbed us of Miss Krebs’s performance of Bach’s 
“Italian Concerto.” 





The Late Rev, Joseph Angier. 
[Remarks of Rev. Joan Weiss at his funeral in Milton, Apri 

15, 1871.) 

I remember so many pleasant days spent with our 
friend and brother who has gone, at home, or stand- 
ing with him in the sea’s breath, whose murmurs he 
made me forget with a more subduing voice, that I 
hardly dare speak lest friendly appreciation should 
transgress the limit of modesty, and I should affront 
that pale face with the fault of eulogy which he liked 
least of all. Noman was more generous than he 
with praise, no man advanced so few pretensions. 
His nature was delicate and noble, founded upon 
purity, illustrated by sincerity. He had that greatest 
virtue of sincerity, and it always came quickly to 
arm a very critical moral opinion. For if he ever 
became aware that impurity was in his neighborhood, 
or some untruthfulness, he would turn his back upon 
it with a gesture so abrupt that it was converted into 
heat, but it was wholesome and refreshing. Some 
persons could note his petulance who were too coarse 
to credit its scrupulous and gentlemanly origin. This 
warmth and scorn of disposition was. an excellence 
more often than a defect. In the place where he is 
to-day he prefers to have me, use the word defect. 
But, if sometimes he had to blame himself, I think 
that ot ers might more frequently extol. And I am 
sure, if dead hands could ever be lifted from coffins 
to extend a reconciling touch, his would be the first 
to shake off that marble coldness and beckon to our 
generosity. 

No man’s mind was ever more thoroughly cleared 
of cant, no-man was more sensitive to the commis- 
sion of cant, or treated it with a more pardonable dis- 
courtesy. But he had real beliefs, not to be paraded, 
but nourished quietly, in that Divine Person whose 
warm hand holds him safe to-day, in that Person’s 
love, in the excellence of truth, and in personal im. 
mortality. Is there anything of belief that you can 
add to this—anything of much consequence? His 
whole nature came simply and modestly to the sur- 
face in his preaching, which had a level that never 
lifted into any striking peculiarity either of fancy or 
speculation, for he depended mainly upon a recom- 
mendation of plain and salutary sentiments. He 
never tried to enhance it with phrases, to add a cubit 
to its stature. Nor was he ever anxious to enforce 
acreed. I remember that in his prime he had astyle 
which was the expression of a harmonious taste that 
prevailed in everything he did. What he was in the 
scenes of your private experience it is not for me to 
say. Who can explore that domain of intercourse 
between a pastor and the fluttering flock of hearts 
that expect his coming? Doubtless there are many 
yet left in this parish, and who may be here, to recall 
how pleasantly he went up and down these hillsides 
fertile with growth and with men and women, listen - 
tening for the houts when life or death knocked at 


the door. His sympathizing hand opened it, bade 
the pain enter, but checked its turbulence. Your 
hearts must be the chroniclers and interpreters of this. 
No man can go back of the heart, or tell it any news 
of such experience. But wherever he went he car- 
ried a genial clime. Young people were especially 
fond of him, and this art of attaching them was 
always fresh in his enfeebled frame. 


So, early one spring morning, when God was hint- 
ing newness of life over all the earth, he fell asleep, 
softly as the lately released Neponset underneath his 
window went lapsing to the sea. What a precions 
seed is the human body, that can stir and throb for 
two and sixty years, though the nerves are exaspera- 
ted with a subtle illness and the whole temper over- 
clouded by debility, as the man struggles to set free 
his germ of immortality! So that the bare being 
alive, with personal identity linking all the hours, is 
a proof of the primest and costliest kind that we shall 
continue to be ; especially if the person have, as our 
friend had, some pre-eminent gift. Not that a gift is 
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necessary to support the fact of personal continuance ; 
it seems to me that plain-dealing is good enough for 
that—any superiority of ordinary minds. Nothing 
80 convinces us Of the boundless air as these innu- 
merable common breaths we draw. But still a gift is 
a symbol; it makes the idea become pictorial; the 
senses are attracted and delighted ; they are subsi- 
dized, and have to conspire against their own mortal- 
ity. Such a gift was our friend’s exquisite sensibili- 
ty for harmony, his perception of melody and power 
to give it expression by that most delicate yet com- 
manding voice. Indeed, of all the gifts, there is not 
one to compare with this, not one function of earth 
like harmony, to import such a suspicion of personal 
continuance into our poor life. For just as God put 
evil into the world to feed his ultimate purpose, har. 
mony prepares discords to resolve them into perfect 
accords, 80 that a dissonance becomes prelude and 
hint of a completer marriage. Music is the creature's 
earnest expectation ; with it we can aflord to wait for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. Music is con 
tinually saying, “Not that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon, that moriality may be swallowed 
up of life.” It is prophecy, perceiving that not here, 
not in these limits of partial chords and grating com- 
binations, is there an opportunity for the soul's con- 
firmed expression, Harmony is a guaranty to every 
man of the continuance of his opportunity: it is a 
proclamation of some great symmetrical plan. In 
his mature days, and long after disease had begun to 
sap his strength, his organ was the wonder of every 
one who felt its sweet and firm vibrations. He 
rivalled the quality of famous names, and would have 
plucked dangerously at their laurels. How his mood 
of tenderness stilled the circle ; how he shivered with 
pain, thrilled with triumph; hew he tossed us the 
quaint and homely phrase of some people’s dear air ; 
how we all came together in his “Dulce, dulce 
domum!”’ And here are his classmates who can 
recall well enough how he sent the brave blood of 
friendship flashing through the chain of hands that 
met for Auld Lang Syne. 

The time of the singing of birds has come, but that 
voice is mute, that flattering tongue is cold, No, not 
so, dear friends, I am faithless to my subject when I 
say so; let me recall that, for I am sure that the fibre 
and quality of his musical soul, which built the 
tongue and freighted it with such expressiveness, is 
even now allied with some finer substance of the uni- 
verse, and sings the joy of living. ‘The tongue is not 
yet cold., Death waves its staff; the movement 
releases ampler measures, the feeling musters toward 
some solution; his surmises and anxieties break into 
the rapture of personal secarity. 

Then, as we bury him, and vield all right of pos- 
session in him to the spring flowers, let us have a 
fair confidence that he intones the praises of immor- 
tal life. 


“Masical Correspondence, 


Haxtrrorp, Conn., Arai 19. ine hehingen over 
the index for Volume XXX. in your last number, I 
was sorry to find so slender a record of musical 
events in this State. The love of the divine art, 
however, has not been slumbering, nor sleeping. 
Crowded houses and enthusiastic audiences have 
greeted all the great artists thathave honored us with 
their presence, particularly the entertainments given 
by Theodore Thomas. This splendid Orchestra has 
been listened to with the greatest delight. Their 
programmes have been similar to those given by him 
in Boston, and IT question whether in your city, 50 
justly famed for its love of the classic, Beethoven’s 
Symphonies have ever been more thoroughly enjoyed 
than in the city of Hartford. 

Next to the Thomas Concerts in importance, have 
been those by Mile. Nilsson. Her first was secular, 
and drew a five thousand dollar house; the second 
was in Oraterio, and given in connection with the 
Beethoven Society ; the pecuniary receipts thereof, 
as well as the audience, being very large. 

The Beethoven Society is in the thirteenth year 
of its existence, and is now in splendid working or- 
der; their faithful study and singing of Handel’s, 
Haydn's, Beethoven’s, Mendelssohn’s, Spohr’s and 
Costa’s Oratorios, proves how industrious they have 
been, and how well they have earned the reputatioa 


of being second only.to the Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety of Boston, and even to that only in point of num- 
bers. ‘The credit is due to the able and skilful teach- 





er and director, Dr. J. G. Barnett. It is therefore 
hardly necessary to say that the time-honored ‘Mes- 
” was splendidly given by the Beethoven Society 
under the conducting of Dr. Barnett. The singing 
of the grand chorus was truly sublime. Mlle. Nils- 
son, unfortunately, was not in good voice or-_spirits, 
and therefore did not satisfy the audience; but the 
solos of Miss Annie Cary and your noble basso, Mr. 
Whitney, were little short of perfection. 

There have also been other musical entertainments 
all tending to advance and further a love for the 
science in our community. The churches in the city 
and vicinity do much to stimulate a taste for good 
music. Some of the pastors also, take great interest 
in the choirs, and the result is that music can be 
heard which has the character of true devotion,— 
a pouring out of the heart in sacred song. 


siah 


It may interest your readers to know how music in 


“some of the churches in Connecticut is conducted. I 


will therefore mention one example. It is a church 
in which the music is under the sole direction of the 
Organist, Dr. J. G. Barnett, and consists both of 
choir and congregational singing. In this church 
also they have frequently a service of song, in which 
the congregation take an active part, singing hymns 
of praise ; and the choir, which numbers twenty-four, 
with four fine voices for the Solos, performs Motets, 
extracts from Oratorios and other sources. The ob- 
ject is to make the people familiar with a high class 
of devotional music, and thus elevate their tastes. 
The scheme is attended with the most happy results. 
At these gatherings I have heard several short Can- 
tatas, amongst them “The Christian’s Supplication,” 
“The Life of the Blessed,” composed by Dr. Bar- 
nett for the choir. On Sunday last I listened to his 
last effort, a work having for its subject ‘“Christ’s 
Resurrection and Ascension.” The incidents are 
deseribed by air and chorus linked together by a 
series of narrative passages delivered in recitative. 
These Recitatives are models in construction, from 
the fact that they are melodies based upon rich and 
varied harmonies. The character of our Saviour, 
Mary Magdalen, and the faithless Thomas are in- 
tensely individualized. The music is full of feeling, 
and truthful expression, and so admirably fitted to 
the words that it seems to be their very echo. The 
scene with the Disciples immediately before the 
Ascension » “Peace be unto you,” “Feed ye my 
sheep,”--t2 music of which is very pathetic and im- 
pressive—was listened to with the most profound atten- 
tion, and as the voice of the singer in subdued accents 
breathed forth the’words ; ‘And now I ascend to my 
Father in heaven,” every heart throbbed in sympa- 
thy, and.seemed to follow the risen Saviour to the 
gates of Heaven. Dr. Barnett’s music is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of religion, simple, melodic, 
yet full of character, and contains all those traits 
which are accepted as the evidence of a deepl 

inspired musician’s intentions. 
short Oratorio, was admirably and expressively sung, 
and as accompanied by himself upon a magnificent 
organ, the tone and combination found a language 
suggestive, with singular delicacy, clearne-s, and 
force, of the sublime subject. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. Barnett does not give up his teaching, and 
make an effort to have some of his many useful 
works, written for church purposes and small socie- 
ties, published. I am confident that they would be 
received with very great favor by choirs and musical 
orgunizations in the country, and supply the material 
that is now very much needed. Dr. Barnett’s works 
have all the elements of popularity, very melodic and 
simple in construction, and are admirably fitted to 
the voice and intelligence of the singer. Written and 
arranged to words of a marked charaeter, they have 
an intensity of meaning, that interests and enlists the 
sympathies of the singer, and thus by their trathful 
and natural expression appeals to the heart of the 
listener. 8. 
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Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC; 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


’Tia but a Lock of Hair. Ftoe. . Christie. 
“Tis but a lock of hair she left me, 
When angels bore her far away, 
O, how I love that simple treasure 
"That brings me still one glimpse of May.” 
Au Revoir, Lonise. 3. Eb to d. T. J. Lippitt. 
This song, written with French words, by Mile. Pan- 
seron, has been nicely arranged and fitted with Eng- 
lish words, and was one of the attractions of the ree 
cent French fair. A fine French song. 
The Beggar Boy. 2. F tod. F. Campana. 5 
One of the series ‘“‘Sonvenir of London,” and while 
it retains its Italian and English words and is an ‘‘Ital- 
jan’’ song, it is a very easy one, and well fitted for the 
first study of the kind. 
Chiquita. (Bret Harte). 3. Gtoe. F. Boott. 
Upon the Stanislow. “ 2. Gtod., # 
“Then —_— he read a paper, and he reconstructed 


ther 
From those abe bolies an animal that was extremely 
rare; 
And Jones, he asked the chair for a suspension of the 


rules 
Till he could prove that these same bones was one of 
his lost mules.” 
Easy and good melodies. 
singular efforts for concert songs ? 
etfective. 
Darkly the Shadows press on my Eyes. F 
to e. il. B. Harnie 
“Ah! now there breaksa dawn afar, 
Streaming from out the ‘gates ajar.’ ” 
Good sacred song. 
Thy Will be done! Scloand Quartet. 3. E 
to q. O. Lob. 
One of Lob’s six quartetts. Aid it to your list. 
Well worth singing. 
She’s just about the age. 2. Dtod. S. Franks. 30 
Comic. Pretty melody. 
Baby and I want to kiss you ate 2. Eb 
to e. V. O. Perkins. 
“Tf you must go, said the wife =e nigh, 
Baby and I want to kiss you good-bye.” 
And it did him “‘lots of good. Very pretty little 
poem, and excellent song, 


Who will adopt these 
They will be very 


40 


30 


Instrumental. 


Happy Memories. Rondo. 3. Bb. W’. Busenius. 35 


Good instructive piece. 


Road to Luck. Grand Galop de Concert. 
Chas. Wels. 4. Ab. 2 hands. 60 
3. Ab 4 “ 1,00 

A very powerful and brilliant piece. The ‘‘single’’ 
arrangement is full of octaves, but easy to persons 
with an ‘‘octave”’ grasp. 

. Marche Hongroise. 6. G. F. Liszt. 

Of the same character as the preceding, only im- 
mensely ‘“‘more so." Quite simple in censtruction, 
but rendered difficult by the rapid succession of 
thirds, octaves, tenths and chords, and the abund- 
ance of ‘‘springs.”” Very effective. 

German Triumphal March through Paris. 3. G. 
E. Pabst. 40 

Very full and inspiring. Contains the singular ar- 
rangement of the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ in minor, the French 
air in mourning, contrasted with bright German airs. 

Virginia Military Institute Marsh. 2. D. 
- C. M. Stephan. 30 

Sprightly melody. A quick march, 

Sparkling Se ottische. 3. F. J. R. Muth. 30 

Tae title <uffi :iently describes it. 

Julie. Mazurk: Brillante. 5. C. C. Kélling. 30 

May be calle! a ‘Concert Mazourka.”” Has many 
origina! effects and is excellent practice for the left 
as well a» tue right hand, 


Books. 


For Four Voices, 
L. Niedermeyer. 1.25 
Niedermeyer, 2 friend and protegé of Rossini'’s, has 
produced a very graceful and interesting work, which 
shows decided talent and taste in the composer. Well 
Ye adding to the library of musical societies and 
choirs. 
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Messe SOLENNELLE. 


ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Music sy Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the conveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates, 
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